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THE CASTLE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Translated from the French of fAadame Dudebant, for the 
Journal of fAusic. 


Omiss1on.—The following important sentence, at 
the conclusion of the note in the beginning of the last 
chapter, was accidentally omitted : 

“ You shall soon hear from me and others who 
interest you still more.” 

CHAPTER VII. 


THE CHERRY RIBBONS. 


I do not absolutely believe in fate nor in in- | 
stincts, and yet I am forced to believe in some- | 
thing which seems like a combination of both, a | 
mysterious power, which is not unlike the attrac- | 


tion of destiny. 
It happens sometimes in our life as if we 


crossed great magnetic currents without being 


borne onward by them, but towards which we 
rush ourselves, because our peculiar nature seems 


admirably predisposed to receive the influence of | 


that which is our natural element, although long 
unknown and misunderstood. When we are 
drawn along by this irresistible power, it seems as 


if everything conspires to make us yield to the | 
sovereign impulse, and that all around us tends | 


towards it in such a way as to cause us to deny 


chance ; in short, that the most natural circum- | 


stances, at other times insignificant, exist, only to 
press us towards the goal of our destiny, whether 
it be an abyss or a sanctuary. 

The following facts seemed for a long time 
wonderful to me, and were nothing more than 
the meeting a circumstance corresponding to my 
ennui and uneasiness. 








My coachman was married not far from the 
frontier, near Briancon, to a young and pretty 
wife, from whom he was often separated by his 
profession. I told him that I wished to go towards 
France, and I desired it because my route must 
be the very opposite from Milan, and also because 
I had heard a few vague rumors upon the recent 
passage of Celio through the country in which I 
was travelling. 
know exactly where to go, and as he wanted to 
go to Briancon, he naturally took the road by 
Susa and Exille, crossed the frontier with the 
Dora, and entered into the department of the 
High Alps by Mt. Genevre. 

As we drew near Briancon he asked me if I did 
not intend to stop a few days, with the tone of a 
man determined that I should; and as I hesitated 
to answer him before I discovered his design, he 
told me that his youngest horse was ill and would 
not eat, and he was afraid he should be obliged 
to send for a surgeon to bleed kim. I got out of 
the carriage and examine! the horse; his eye 
was clear, his breathing calm; he was no sicker 
than the other. 

“My friend,” said I to master Volabi, (that 
was his name,) “ I beg you to be sincere with me. 
You want an excuse to stop, and I am not 
obliged to wait for you. I shall not want your 
carriage if you do not want me. All I ask is to 
reach Briancon. There I shall determine what 


to do, and shall have at my disposal all the requi- | 


site means of travelling. If insist 


leaving me here, (we were not more than five 


you upon 


| leagues from Briancon,) I may also insist upon 


your proceeding, for I engaged you for eight 
Be frank then, if you wish me to be kind. 
In these environs you have business which con- 


days. 


cerns either your purse or your heart, and that is 


| why your horse does not eat.” 


The honest man began to laugh, and then he 
bent his head with a melancholy look. 

“Tam no longer young,” said he; “ my wife 
is only eighteen, and I would have liked to sur- 
prise her. She only lives a short distance from 
here, in a place they call the Wilderness. By 
the cross road we can be there in a half-hour: the 
road is good, and since you like to stop anywhere, 
to walk at random in the snow, you will see a 
fine place there and fine snow, or the deuce take 
me! We shall start again to-morrow morning, 
and we shall be at Briancon before noon. There, 
I have been frank, and will you be a good 
child ?” 

“ Yes, 


for the Wilderness ! 


since that was my agreement. Start 
The name pleases me, and 
the cross road too. I like those landscapes which 
are not to be seen on the highways. But, com- 
rade, what if you should take a fancy to stay 
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longer with your wife ? 


My vetturino saw that I did not | 
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What if your horse re- 
fuses to eat to-morrow ?” 

“ Will you trust to the word of an old soldier, 
mon bourgeois? We shall start to-night if you 
like.” 

“T will trust you,” answered I; “go on!” 

You wiil know soon, dear reader, whither he 
conducted me, and you can tell me if in my fit 
of good-natured loitering, which impelled me to 
yield to his caprice, there was not something 
which a more presumptuous man might have 
called divine inspiration. 

And in the first place, the clever Volabit had not 
deceived me. The scenery through which he led 
me was both grand and simple, and enchanted me 
the more that I had not counted upon my guide’s 
discernment of the picturesque. No doubt it 
was his love for his young wife which made him 
instinctively like the country in which she lived. 
He wished to prove himself grateful for my kind- 
ness by showing me all possible hospitality. 

He possessed a few acres of land and a very 
neat cottage, whither he drove me, and when he 
had found his young housekeeper at work, very 
gay, very good, and very pure, (that was easily 
seen by the unfeigned joy with which she threw 
her arms about his neck), there was nothing 
which they did not do for me. They made great 
exertions to prepare a better repast than I could 
have had at the village inn, and when I told 
them I should be satisfied without so much 
trouble, they declared it was none of my busi- 
ness, which meant that they should lodge and 
board me gratis. 

I left them at their frying, intermingled with 
sweet words and loud kisses, that I might admiré 
the surrounding view. It was simple and superb. 
Steep hills, serving as a first approach to the 
great mountains of the Alps, all covered with 
pines and larches, encircled the valley and shel- 
tered it from the north and east winds. Beyond 
the village and half way up one of the nearest 
and most sloping hills, stood a proud and ancient 
castle, probably an old frontier defence, now a 
peaceful and comfortable dwelling; for I saw, 
from the fresh look of the oaken window sashes, 
framing large and clear panes of glass, that the 
old mansion had a civilized proprietor. A vast 
park, nobly thrown on the slope of the hill, the 
harsh outline of its boundaries veiled by that ex- 
cess of vegetation becoming so rare in France, 
formed one of the happiest parts of the picture. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the season, (it 
was the last of January, and the ground was 
covered with hoar frost,) the evening was mild 
and pleasant. The skies had that rosy flush 
peculiar to frosty evenings; the snowy horizon 
glittered like silver, and the soft, pearly clouds 
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awaited the sun, slowly sinking to plunge into 
them at last. Before hiding himself in these soft 
mists, he seemed to long to smile once more upon 
the valley and shed upon the high roofs of the 


old castle a ray of purple, which transformed the 
sober and moss-covered slating into a dome of 





resplendent brass. 

As I was dressed according to the weather, I 
took great delight in walking upon the glistening 
snow, brightened by the cold, and crackling 
As my shadow fell upon the 


under my feet. 
broad surfaces, hardly marked by the footsteps of 
birds, I studied attentively the greenish r. flec- 
tions which were cast by this dazzling 


white, 
ermine and swan’s down would 


I now thought only of 


beside which 


seem yellow and soiled. 
painting, and thanked Heaven for turning me 


from Milan. 
In walking along, I drew near the park, and 
could see the great lawn, outlined by black walls, 
es 
They had modern- 


stretching before the castle. 
ized the surroundings of this severe dwelling by 
filling the old trenches and raising up the grounds, 
and in continuing the garden, the lawn and the 
gravelled walks to the court-yard and to the door 
of the apartments, as we do in the present time, 
that we may feel at once the comfort and poetry 
of castle life. The enclosure was well secured by 
great walls; but in front of the mansion they 
were lowered for some thirty métres to allow a 
prospect of the country. This opening formed a 
terrace of moderate height and was defended by 
A little staircase, contrived 
terrace, 


an exterior ditch. 
in the thickness of the stones of the 
descended to the water, as if to allow the gar- 
As 
the water was covered with very strong ice, I 
remarked that it would be an easy matter to gain 


deners to draw therefrom in the summer. 


access to the lordly residence ; it seemed that its 
owners placed great dependence upon the discre- 
tion of the villagers, for no precaution had been 
taken to secure this weak spot of the castle. 

As the place seemed deserted, I was tempted 
to enter it and admire more closely the trunks of 
those magnificent yews and centennial pines, 
whose groups formed, within the enclosure, a 
great many landscapes, just as true, although 
better composed than those of the surrounding 
country; but I prudently and respectfully re- 
strained my painter’s rashness, as I heard two 
Women approach the terrace, who at a nearer 
view proved to be two charming girls. I watched 
them running and frolicking in the snow without 


their noticing me. Although they were envel- 


oped in cloaks and furs, they were as agile as the 


white hound which gambolled around them. One 
of them seemed old enough to be married, al- 
thongh one could see by her insouciance that she 
was not, and did not think of such a thing. She 
was tall, slender, fair, pretty, and by her manner 
of dressing her hair and her attitudes, she recalled 
to me the marble nymphs which adorned the 
gardens of the age of Louis XIV. The other 
seemed still a child; her beauty was. striking, 
although her figure seemed less elegant to me. I 
cannot teli why I was moved in beholding her, as 
if she recalled a well known and beloved form. 
Yet it was impossible then, and has been since, 
to discover whom she resembled. 

These two beautiful girls frolicked so that they 
They spoke Ital- 
ian, but so fast, and often both at a time, and 
every phrase was so interrupted by long and loud 


| passed me without seeing me. 
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shouts of laughter, that I could not make any 
sense out of their talk. Further on they stopped 
and pitilessly began to break off superb branches 
from a green tree. They made a parcel of it, 
the fair Vandals! and after all left it on the 
snow, saying: 

“Faith! let him come and get them himself; 
they are too cold to handle !” 

They were just passing out of my sight, to my 
deep regret, I will confess, for there was some- 
thing exciting and sympathetic to me in the pet- 
ulant gaiety of those sweet girls, when one of 
them cried out : 

“ Good ! T have lost his bow, his famous sword- 
knot, which T pinned on to my hood!” 

“ Well, what of it ?” said the elder; “we can 
make another; that is nothing!” 

“QO, he made that himself! he says that we 
don’t know how to make bows, as if he was so 
very wise! He will scold!” 

“Well, let the old cross thing 
wered the other. 

And both began to laugh, as young gir's laugh, 
but 


" 1197" « a 
scold!” ans- 


without any reason, simply because they 
must laugh at something. 

“QO, there! I see it—my bow! iis bow!” cried 
the child, bounding towards the ditch ; “ there it 
is, spread out on the snow. O, the beautiful red 
poppy !” 

She reached the end of the 
as she was picking up the knot 
which I had noticed, she laughed again; a sud- 
den breeze caught it and laid it at my feet upon 


I took it up to give it to the 


terrace, but just 
of red ribbons, 


the ice of the ditch. 

lovely laugher, and then she saw me for the first 

time and blushed as red as her cherry ribbons. 
“To bring it back to you, mademoiselle,” said 


illow me?” 


ai 


he child, in 


I, IT must cross the ditch ; will you 
“ No, no, don’t do that,” said 


t 
whom a roguish assurance had quick] 


\ conquered 
her first timidity, “it would be dangerous. The 
ice may not bear you.” 

“Ts that all?” 


to risk so slight a danger to do you a service.” 


said I; “it would be nothing 


I boldly crossed the ice, which cracked a little. 
In seeing that there really was a lite danger, 
the child blushed and came half way down the 
steps to meet me. She laughed no longer. 

“What are you about? What are you doing 
there, little had 
come back for her, and was looking surprised and 


sister?” said the other, who 
displeased. 

She was evidently a voung lady, and had some 
1. 
! 


caine 


She was at least twenty vears « 
said I, 


to her sister the ribbons on the end 


prudence. 


he 
“You see, mademoiselle,” in rea 
of my cane, 


do 


“T stop at the boundaries of vour empire. I 
not even put my foot upon the first step.” 


I was well-bred, and 


She saw at once that 
thanked me with a sweet and lovely smile. As 
for the child, she seized the ribbons quickly and 


motioned to me not to stay on the ice. J turned 
back slowly, and bowed to them from the other 


side. They cried out, “ Thank you! thank you, 
sir!” with a great deal of grace, and then I 


heard the elder say to the little one: 
** If he had seen that, how he would scold!” 
“Let us run away,” answered the child, begin- 
ning to laugh, as fresh and clear as a silver bell. 
They took hold of hands and ran towards the 
castle. When they had disappeared, I sought the 
modest abode of Monsieur and Madame Volabi, 
somewhat occupied with my little adventure. 








I found my supper ready. Had I been Grand- 
gousier himself, they could not have treated me 
I am afraid Mme. Volabi’s 
I could not com- 


more handsomely. 
poultry yard suffered for it. 
plain of this prodigality when I saw the air of 
honest triumph with which these good-hearted 
people did the honors. I insisted upon their sit- 
ting down with me—also Mme. Volabi’s mother, 
Madame Peirecote by name, still a robust virago, 
who seemed to take upon herself the responsibil- 
ity of her son-in-law’s honor. 

I had to keep up a violent combat to keep my- 
self from an attack of indigestion, for my brave 
vetturino seemed As 
soon as I could obtain any respite, I profited by 


determined to stuff me. 


it to make some inquiries about the castle and its 
tenants. 

“ The chateau is very old,” said Volabi, with a 
and ugly too; don’t you think so ? 
But it is prettier 


shrewd look, ~ 
It looks like a great dungeon. 
inside than one might think ; it is very well kept 
and arranged, although the furniture is out of 
date. There are furnaces in it, upon my word ! 
The old marquis denied himself nothing. Ife was 
not very generous td others, but he liked his 
comfort, and he staid here almost all the year. In 
the winter he only went to Paris for a short time, 
never to Italy, although it was his native land.” 

“ And who owns the castle now ?” 

“Tis brother, the Count of Balma, who has 
just become marquis by the death of the eldest. 
Faith! he is no longer young! It is the fate of 
our village to have nothing but an old castle and 
old people in it.” 

“Bah! youth is not wanting at the castle,” 
said Mme. Volabii; “the new marquis has five 
children, and the oldest is no older than mon- 
sicur here.” While speaking, she pointed at her 
husband, whose eyes were wide open, while his 
mouth was twisted into a rather laughable pout. 

“Qh, ho!” cried he; “ M. de Balma has sons 
now! When [I left, only a month ago, he had 
but one daughter.” 

“ So it seemed then,” spoke Mme. Peirecote in 
her turn. “In that month a large family has 
arrived—two other daughters and two sons, all 
handsome as little loves; but what do you care, 
Volabi ?” 

“] don’t care at all, mother; but at the same 
time our old marquis is mightily reserved, for I 
heard him tell the curé that he had but one 
daughter, she who came with him the day after 
the late marquis died.” 

“ Very well,” said the old lady, “ perhaps the 
others are not his lawful children. That is no 
sien of a bad heart, to bring them all together, 
now he is rich and noble. No doubt he means to 
establish them well, that he may atone for his old 
sins before God.” 

“And perhaps they are not his,’ 
Mine. Volabi. 

“ {Te calls them all ‘my children,’” answered 
mother Peirecote, “ and they call him ‘papa.’ It 
is not easy to find out the exact truth. That 
house is full of secrets—more than ever now, 
under the present marquis. Nobody knows any- 
thing sure about him. But they say all sorts of 
things. ‘M. de Balma had a brother who died 
in the Indies,’ say some. Others say it is not so. 
‘ The younger brother is not dead, nor so far off 
as some think. He has changed his name be- 
cause he has got into debt and committed many 
extravagances, and it is many years since the 


observed 
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marquis would even see him.’ Others say again: 
‘He could not pardon his bad conduct, but he 
sent him money secretly.’ Others answer: ‘He 
never sent any thing. He was too hard-hearted 
for that. He is not the worst of the two, who is 
so considered.’ ” 

«“ And can no one throw light upon this mat- 
ter?” asked I. “Ts there no one in the country 
better informed than you? It is strange that a 
member of a great family should so suddenly rise 
from the ground.” 

“ Sir,” answered the old lady, “ nothing can be 
found out about them. I will tell you what I 
know and saw in my youth. There were two 
3alma, of a Piedmontese family, an- 
The eldest was 
very upright, but not very kind-hearted. The 
youngest was wild, but not proud. He had no 
property, and T never saw so handsome a child. 
The Balmas lived away a long time. One day 
the oldest came and took possession of the estate, 
and lived in the castle, without allowing any one 


brothers 
ciently settled in this country. 


to ask questions, and put every one out of doors 
who inquired for his brother. He lived eighty 
years without marrying, without adopting any 
child, or having anv relation near him. He died 
without making a will, like one who thinks: After 
me comes the end of the world! But lo! the young 
man arrives with all the necessary deeds to prove 
his inheritance of the name, the castle, and the 
large family estate. There are at least two, three or 
four millions of property. That was something 
for a man who was, as they say, in great poverty. 
Poor child ! I went to greet him; he remembered 
me, and was as gallant as if I was but fifteen.” 

“ But this young man, this child of whom you 
speak, mother—do you mean the new marquis ?” 
said Monsieur Volabii. “ Diantre, he does not 
look like a dandy, however.” 

“ IIe may be seventy-two years old now,” ans- 
wered Mme. Peirecote naively ; “and he has 
changed a great deal. They say he has reformed, 
and that his daughter is prudent and economical, 
which is surprising in people who were supposed 
to make way with every thing in one day.” 

“ Plague ! I should think it high time to reform,” 


“ Seventy-two years ! 


cried Volabit. the young 
man must have put water in his wine.” 

Sceing that I had finished eating, the Volabis 
began to clear off the table, and I drew near the 
fire, managing to detain mother Peirecote there 
to make her talk more. 
this story of the Balmas so excited my curiosity. 


I could not imagine why 


[To be continued.] 
a ee 
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Reminiscences of a Summer Tour. 
x. 


RETURN TO ENGLAND—RURAL FUNERAL AT FOLK- 
STONE—THE BIRMINGHAM TOWN HALL AND ITS 
ORGAN, 


Late in the afternoon of a September day I 
landed, or rather was pitched on shore, at Folk- 
stone. There had been a storm raging for a 
couple of days previously, which had served to 
stir up, in an unusual manner, the never too placid 
channel that separates the envious shores of Eng- 
land and France. Tom Hood has said all that 
can be said of the horrors of a passage at such a 
time, and yet, methinks, if I would, I could add 
another chapter of trying experiences. Even 
when our dogged little steamer had got quite 
within the piers on the English side—safe, as I 


| 





thought, beyond a peradventure, from further 
troubles, we were again “unsettled all,” by a 
swash and parting surge from old Neptune, that 
would have done him credit in mid ocean. 

It wanted yet two hours of the time for the 
departure of the train, which I determined to 
while away in explorations about the town. Those 
who have had the curiosity to inform themselves 
in this particular, will remember Folkstone—that 
portion of it out of the immediate vicinity of the 
harbor and railway station—as a quaint old place, 
in a state of semi-dilapidation, with a look of 
having been asleep since the period of the Middle 
Ages. A certain air of antiquity pervades and 
broods over it like acloud. After a ramble of 
half an hour, I found myself in the vicinity of 
a high walled churchyard, enclosing within its 
ample space a picturesque-looking church,—* one 
of those rich morsels of quaint architecture,” in 
the language of Washington Irving, “ which give 
such a peculiar charm to English landscape.” 
Church and churchyard, like their surroundings, 


A 


couple of vagabond boys. were balancing them- 


wore the aspect of age and profound repose. 


selves on the edge of a tombstone hard by; else 
I passed into the en- 
closure through a turnstile in the wall. The door 
of the church stood open and I entered. The 
clouds had now dispersed, and the sun, near its 


there was no sign of life. 


setting, was throwing a flood of golden light, 
through the windows of stained glass, upon the 
floor. 

At this point my attention was arrested by the 
appearance of a funeral train, approaching by a 
direction opposite to that by which I had entered. 
It wound its way slowly among the graves, and 
halted just in front of the church. The retinue 
was not large; it consisted of the immediate 
friends only of the deceased, and a few stragglers 
from the village, attracted thither by idle curi- 


osity. I stood leaning against the porch, but a 
few paces distant, and could read the lines of 


sorrow graven on the faces of the mourners. In 
solemn accents the ritual for the burial of the 
dead was commenced. It was the first time for 
many months I had witnessed such an event, ex- 
cept it were attended with popish ceremonies 
uttered in an unknown tongue. I was never so 
affected by the sublime and touching burial ser- 
vice of the English Church. Circumstances 
favored these impressions. ‘The hour of rest after 
a day’s weariness and care—the serenity and 
beauty of the autumn evening—the distant voice 
of the sea subsiding from the storm—the almost 
supernatural repose of the spot—all conspired to 
lend an indescribable interest to the scene. 

I have already given some account, in these 
pages, of such concert-rooms as I could gain access 
to, both in England and upon the continent. To 
this catalogue should be added last, but by no 
means least,.a description of the noble Town Hall 
at Birmingham, which took the lead among the 
public buildings constructed with some regard to 
acoustic principles, in England, and still holds the 
preéminence. This structure was completed and 
opened with a grand festival concert in 1834. It 
stands in a central part of the town. Exteriorly 
there is nothing to command especial attention. 
Its interior dimensions are 140 feet in length, by 
65 feet in width, and 65 feet in height. It will 
seat comfortably 2,600 persons, but at the grand 
Festivals, which are given here triennially, it is 
made to accommodate an audience of 3,000. The 








floor of the apartment is level. Its walls are rec- 
tilineal, divided, at equal intervals, into compart- 
ments, by pilasters, and are surmounted on all 
sides by a coving deeply groined, which termi- 
nates in the flat roof above. The ceiling, which 
is framed in wood and plastered in the ordinary 
manner, has panels sunk deeply into its substance. 
A narrow gallery extends along the sides and 
across one end of the room. The orchestral plat- 
form at the opposite end, is in the same plane as 
the gallery, being elevated some ten feet from the 
floor. From this platform the choral seats rise, 
in a semi-circular form, extending backward to 
the wall. This stage (or orchestral gallery, it 
should be called,) will accommodate a band and 
chorus of 500 performers. Placed against the 
wall, and partially enclosed in a recess constructed 
to receive it, stands the magnificent organ, so 
often alluded to. The front of the instrument 
projects into the hall eight or ten feet, and is com- 
posed of clusters of pipes grandly grouped. There 
are no chandeliers or pendants, the room being 
lighted at evening from the sides by gas jets upon 
brackets placed against the walls. It is warmed 
by means of hot water cockles beneath the floor, 
which diffuse a mild and pleasant heat through a 
series of gratings opening under the galleries at 
each side. The system of ventilation, which is 
ample and effectual, is connected with the warm- 
ing apparatus, and is, in principle, similar to the 
plan adopted in our own hall. 

The total cost of this hall was £56,000, exclu- 
sive of the land. Mr. Hansom, the architect, who 
had contracted to build it for less than half the 
amount, soon became bankrupt, and was obliged 
to retire. The town of Birmingham (to their 
credit be it said) assumed the enterprise, borrow- 
ing £25,000 upon the property, and assessing 
their treasury for the balance. The idea of the 
structure was first suggested by an association of 
scientific and music-loving gentlemen, (headed by 
Mr. Josern Moore, well known in the musical 
circles of England,) who determined the princi- 
ples that should govern its architecture. As ori- 
ginally designed, the figure of the apartment was 
that of two cubes in juxtaposition, (i. e. 130X65 
x65), but, at the earnest solicitation of the Festi- 
val Committee, for the better accommodation of 
the organ and the choral forces, ten feet were 
added to its length. The Managers of the Festi- 
val paid £1,100 towards this alteration. The 
gross receipts of this opening festival, which lasted 
several days, were £13,000 sterling. 

I have before spoken of the Grand Organ, 
which adorns the Birmingham Hall. For many 
years it held its place as the largest and most 
powerful, if not the best, of the British instruments. 
It has 53 sounding stops, and a total of about 
4,200 pipes. The principal metallic pipe (32 ft.), 
standing in front of the organ, is five {feet eight 
inches in circumference. The largest wood pipe 
CCC, is twelve feet in circumference, and, in its 
interior measurement, two hundred and twenty- 
four cubic feet. Originally the great and choir 
organs (says Hopkins) were of sixteen feet com- 
pass; but these were afterwards altered to the 
CC or 8 feet range ;: the great being at the same 
time converted into a “16 feet manual,” in the 
German acceptation of the term. The organ has 
a fourth manual, in connection with a combina- 
tion or solo organ, upon which can be played any 
stop or stops out of the swell or choir organs, 
without interfering with their previous arrange- 
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ment on their separate manuals. The dimensions 
of this instrument, as it stands in its case, are 40 
feet in height by about 35 feet in width, and 15 
in depth. Its weight is 40 tons. 

The Hall is open on two or more days in the 
week, between 11 and 12 o'clock, for the exhibi- 
tion of the organ to strangers, as at Haerlem and 





Freyburg, in consideration of a small admission 
fee. Organ concerts are also given, at cheap 
rates, one evening in the week during six months 
in the year, which, I was informed, are always 
fully attended. On these occasions, Mr. Stimp- 
son, the excellent organist of the Hall, presides 
at the instrument. These exhibitions, I was told 
by both the organist and the superintendent, 
yield a sum suflicient to pay the ordinary current 
* 


expenses of the building. 
oa wichita = 
OPERA LIBRETTOS. 
BY MEISTER KARL. 
LUCRETIA BORGIA.—{ Tune, ** Old Dog Tray.”’) 
Oh, once there was a Pope, 
Ilad a daughter, all his hope, 

And she was very pretty, but too fast, as one might 
And she, too, had a son [say, 
Named Gennaro, (i. e. John); 

And her name was Lucretia Borgi—a. 

Singing, d’un pescador ignobile 
Esser figluol credei; 
Maftio Orsini Signora son io 


Passi primi anni mei. 


Now Gennaro didn’t know 
If he had a ‘ma or no, 
Sut he went into the army and did uncommon well, 
*Till in Venice, on a bender, 
He met a lady, tender 
And as gentle as a crab without a shell. 
Singing Ama tua madre tenera, 
Esser figluoi credei, &c. 


Now, whileftalking and a kissin’, 
His friends came round a hissin’ 

And said it warn’t becoming to consort with su 
When Gennaro asked ** Why so ?” [she, 
Says his friend, ** Tl let you know,” 

And pulled away her mask, quite bold and free. 


When Lueretia’s husband found 
That his wife was running round, 
And showing of attention to a bold soger boy, 
Ile told a Star to watch her, 
And if he could, to cotch her, 
And to spot the chap he wanted to destroy. 


Now Gennaro’s friends, when * sprung,” 
Used to go it while you're young, 
And cut up most owdacious, as history doth tell. 
So they went to Borgia’s dwelling, 
And while hollering and yelling, 
They twisted off the handle of her bell. 


Sut trouble came at last, 
The Duke got Gennaro fast, 

And says he, quite deceitful, * young feller—wh 
This quarrelling’s all folly : 
It’s better to be jolly— 


{d’ye think ? 


Suppose we block the game and take a drink ! 


But the worst part of the fix 
Which turned up among his tricks, 
He made his lady go and put pison in the rum, 
And pour it—only think, 
For her only son to drink, 
And smile and be politeful too, by gum ! 


But Lueretia wasn't slow, 
For med’cine she did go 
And gave it to Gennaro till she'd fixed him off 0. K. 
Then says she, ** my dear,” says she, 
“Tf you'll take advice from me, 
You'll travel off like winkey, right away.” 
Then Lucretia gave a supper, 
And invited all the upper- 
ten, which included Gennaro’s sassy friends. 
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Gennaro he went too 
For to help ’em put it through, 
Though no soup ticket to him the lady sends. 


When they’d drunk away sobriety, 
And got to being rioty, 
They heard an awful growling and saw a curtain fell: 
There stood Lucretia Borgy— 
Says she, * At this here orgy, 
You've been pisoned for a stealing of my bell!” 


But when Lucretia found 
That her son had got aground, 

Once again, with her med’cine she wasn’t no ways 
But Gennaro wouldn’t take, [slow. 
Then says she, “dear, for my sake, 

I’m your ’ma, you know what’s good for you, you 


red 


know! 


‘Son’ Borgia!” he did ery, 
(That means Borgia’s son,) ‘oh my! 

That makes the matter worser by a jug full!” he 
So the pison got to working, [eried. 
And Gennaro got to jerking, 

And he rolled, and jerked, and hollered till he died. 

Phila, Bulletin. 


— ee 


MusInGs OVER THE COVENT GARDEN THE- 
ATRE RUINS.—Dickens thus quaintly alludes to 
that great conflagration, and gives his contempla- 
tion while witnessing the spectactle :—“ If Covent 
Garden Theatre was fated to be burnt down, the 
fire should have burst out—provided all could 
have got away—in the last scene of Le Prophete, 
with Mario singing the drinking song, surrounded 
by his beautiful bacchantes, as the flames began to 
lap and twine about the gilded doors and costly 
draperies of the palace of Munster. But it was 
saddening to think of the low, dull, brutal orgy 
that had immediately preceded, and perhaps has- 
tened the catastrophe. I heard that such a scene 
of vicious riot and rampant snobbery had never 
before been witnessed in London. ‘It’s burst out 
again over the property room,’ said a fireman to 
his fellow, as they passed. Here was enough 
matter for speculation connected with departed 
glories. Many were thinking of the manuscripts, 
the scores, and the documents destroyed: my mind 
wandered to humbler things. I wondered at what 
time was burnt the letter B, that Gennaro cut 
with his dagger from over the Borgia’s door, always 
of a different color to the ‘orgia,’ and palpable as 
to its destination. I wondered, also, how long it 
took to melt the Norma gong; how soon to con- 
sume the fish that were thrown up to the pescatori 
on the sunny strand of Portici; how rapidly the 
red candles must have melted that adorned the 
chandelier in the act of the ‘ Huguenots; and 
whether the ‘Der Freischiitz’ owl winked when 
the flames deranged his machinery. And I pie- 
tured the general and hurried destruction of the 
Druids’ beards, and Mario’s long chocolate-colored 
boots, and the bright breastplate in which Soldi 
sang the * Rataplan’—the Somnambula mill-wheel, 
with the candlestick that Viardot let fall from it, 
and the padded bricks she pushed aside with her 
feet when the plank cracked; the sword that 
‘Taghatico cracked across his knee when he de- 
clared he was not an assassin; the profile horse 
of the statue in ‘Don Giovanni’; and the pony 
chaise that brought on Ronconi in the ¢ Elisir.’” 


Ferdinand Hiller. 


A correspondent of the London Musical World, 
writing from Brunswick, March 31st, gives the 


following account of some recent doings of one of 


the best musicians of Germany. 

Last week was marked by various musical per- 
formances worthy of notice. In the first place, 
the Ducal Chapel most worthily cone’uded, on 
Thursday, the series of its Symphonie-Concerte 
for this year. Herr Ferdinand Hiller, Capell- 
meister, from Cologne, who had undertaken the 
direction of the concert, produced his overture to 
Kin Traum der Christnacht, and his symphony 
Es muss doch Friihling werden; he performed, 
also, a pianoforte concerto of his own composition. 





Lastly, the programme included Weber’s masterly 
overture in Euryanthe. With regard to Herr 
Hiller’s compositions, of which we had previously 
received a very favorable account, the opinion of 
the assembled audience, consisting mostly of ex- 
cellent judges of music, was decided during the 
concert, as was proved by their frequent applause. 
We never joined, indeed, in opinion with greater 
delight and a more intimate conviction than we 
did in this case. A great many specimens of tone- 
poetry (Tondichtungen )—if indeed we can call 
them tone-poetry—have been presented to us in 
the course of the present as well as of the past 
year, but they left nothing for our feelings and 
our mind save a sentiment of wild discomfort and 
disconsolate emptiness, and, consequently, a pain- 
ful longing after some fresh vivifying oasis in the 
wide and barren sandy desert. To this oasis has 
the genius of Herr Hiller conducted us, by offer- 
ing to our notice creations distinguished by pro- 
fundity and clearness of thought, carried out in 
a masterly and invariably correct manner, and 
marked, lastly, by an admirable and noble instru- 
mentation, free from all straining after mere effect. 
These compositions, without ignoring the present, 
are connected, in all their attributes, with a period 
of art, whose productions and influence a more 
modern race of dwarfs would willingly consign to 
oblivion, in order to pass for Titans themselves. 
Into what details shall we enter, after having thus 
recorded our opinions ? We have already given 
the reader to understand that Herr Hiller’s com- 
positions have nothing to fear from the most 
searching critical examination ; we are, moreover, 
contented with ¢hat answer which our heart gives 
to our question. We will only especially say thus 
much, that, in the symphony, we assign the first 
place to the noble Adagio, so full of profound feel- 
ing. The pianoforte concerto, a concerto in the 
highest sense of the word—that is to say, a work 
of art not made up of a thousand eccentric leaps 
and jumps, destitute of all inward sentiment—was 
executed by Herr Hiller, in addition to great 
technical perfection, with a grace and depth of 
feeling such as are not to be found among modern 
virtuosos with few exceptions (one of these excep- 
tions, an artist holding a prominent position, both 
as composer and virtuoso we may proudly boast 
of having among us). The performance of the 
Capellmeister was faultless, and we ean, therefore, 
not do otherwise than conclude this account with 
the wish that the Symphonic-Concerte of next 
year may begin in the same manner as those of 
the present year have ended. I will only add, 
that, after the concert, an entertainment was 
given by the members of the orchestra and sev- 
eral lovers of art in honor of Herr Hiller, and 
that, in the course of the evening he was present- 
ed with a laurel wreath. May he look upon it 
not only as a most appropriate emblem of his 
talent, but as a memento of the high artistic en- 
joyment he has afforded the public of this town. 
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M. Fetis on Abuses of the Church Organ. 

On the 11th of March a new organ, built by M. 
Cavaillé Coll of Paris, for the Church of St. Nich- 
olas in Ghent, was inaugurated in that city by a 
grand performance, the organist being the cele- 
brated Parisian player, M. Lefébure Wely. The 
Ghent Messenger, in giving an account of the effect 
produced upon the large audience, which filled 
the church, by the performance of the organist, 
makes certain remarks to this effeet—viz: that 
the Parisian organist’s style has less religious aus- 
terity, &c., &e., than that of the German organ- 
ists, nourished as they are upon classical traditions 
and principles. “Leaving to the great German 
masters the Fugued style, he adapts himself to 
the sensual necessities of the public. In a word, 
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he tries to please, and he succeeds, proof being 
the warm applause and the bravos which saluted 
his offertory in C sharp minor, and especially his 
effect of a storm.” The paper also thanks the 
organizers of the concert for the ingenious idea 
of lowering the gas in the midst of the storm, 
which scenic effect added greatly to the illusion.” 

In an article written for the Musical Gazette 
of Paris, and headed, “ The Organ Mundane, 
and Sensual Church Musie,” M. Fétis, the Di- 
rector of the Brussels Conservatoire, handles this 
double degradation of the church and the organ 
in a very righteously indignant mood. His re- 
marks seem so sound that we have been induced 
to translate them for the Journal of Music. He 
asks, after reprinting the paragraph from the 
Ghent paper: “ What do you say to that? It is 
not to you, artists, who are inspired with a pure 
love of art, men of science and taste, who have 
like myself the conviction that the purposes of 


art are only valuable in so much as they con- 
form to its true ends, that I address this ques- 
tion. Like me, you have sighed over the degra- 
dation of the art of organ playing in France, as 
shown in the lists of the “ Universal Exhibition.” 
| Doubtless you blushed then like me in perceiving 
the contempt of the strangers who listened to the 
vulgarities which were poured into their ears on 
To youl have nothing to say that 
you do not know as well as myself. But you, 
Christians, what have you to say about it? You 
see, it is no longer necessary to possess a style 


every side. 


redolent of religious austerity and classical gravity. 
There is no longer any dissimulation in stating 
that church music should give satisfaction to the 
Pagan divin- 


’ 


“ sensual instinets and necessities.’ 
ities of Paphos and Lampsacus, Christians, Cath- 
olics, undertake to do for you what Julian the 
Apostate could not with all his efforts succeed in. 
The recompense of the organist when he has 
sufficiently moved the sensual instincts of his 
audience, will be their prolonged bravos and 
warm applause. God will be no longer glorified 
in his church, but in his stead, the man, the artist, 
will be venerated. The congregation, no longer 
an assembly of faithful worshippers, will become 
the organist’s audience, his public, and no doubt 
applauders will be hired to magnify the glory of 
his triumph. And it will not stop here—for to 
complete the illusion of the storm we shall have a 
consecration, a communion, with scenic effect, 
and the Divine offices will be rendered with all 
There is no half way 
gross sensualism into 


the attraction of a ballet. 
possible; if you admit a 
religion, there, where man should only approach 
his object despoiled of his passions, and seeking 
to clevate himself to an ideal beatitude, religion 
must disappear and its outward seeming only 
remain. 

“ Leaving aside the ingenious intricacies of Art, 
let us speak only of Sentiment, which lies at the 
very antipodes of sensuality. Which of us does 
not remember to have been at some time while 
at church, deeply penetrated and moved by a 
prelude, deep and solemn, played upon the lower 
register of the organ, and serving as introduction 
to the majestic chant: Tantum ergo. Who has 
not felt his soul penetrated, at such an hour, by a 
pure and religious sentiment? Such are the 
feelings which the organist should seek to excite 
in the hearis of his listeners—feelings widely sepa- 
rate from sensual instincts and wants. When 
the Fathers of the Council of Trent wished to 








furnish music for the church services, they did 
not dream that the day would come when a share 
in the worship of God would be openly demanded 
by such wants and instincts.” 

He adds towards the end of his article: “ None 
of the French organists are capable of playing 
the great Organ Fugues of Bach; none of them 
know what style is, or can distinguish one school 
from another. All their attention is directed to 
instrumental effects, oppositions of sonority, and 


other means of satisfying and exciting sensual 
instincts. Since the seventeenth century the art 
of organ-playing has been lost in France. F. 
Covurertin was the last of the great organists. 
Since his time agreeable or surprising effects 
have been the object in view. The “ Storm” 
effect came in with the eighteenth century.” 
—_ —> 
Mendelssohn's Organ Sonatas. 

The analysis in the Leipzig Al/gemeine Musi- 
kalische Zeitung, which we commenced translating 
in our last, proceeds as follows : 

Fourth Sonata 
(in B flat major, Allegro con brio, 4—4,) consists 
for the most part in the elaboration of a rather 


“The first movement of the 


orchestral than organ-like principal theme, ac- 
companied partly by single strokes in full chords, 
partly by a running motive in semi-quavers, in- 
troduced at the very outset. Well as this move- 
ment in itself is worked up, and little as it falls 
short of the effect sought by massive organ music, 
still it seems to lack the breath that quickens and 
warms up the hearer. But for this we are fully 
compensated by the Adagio religioso, which 
again makes admirable use of the alternate Man- 
uals, and by the Allegretto, 6-8 time, into which it 
leads, and which is as charming and as tender as 
only Sebastian Bach’s Pastorella can be. A 
middle voice executes upon the first Manual the 
ductile accompaniment, written in fleeting semi- 
quaver figures; the Pedal marks the ground- 
tone in single crotehets, separated by pauses. 
The melody, in F major, lies at first in the upper 
voice, and is also played on the first Manual ; 
then there enters a counter-theme, situated in the 
tenor and performed upon the second Manual, of 
a wonderful, romantic expression in its more 
sombre minor coloring. At last both voices unite 
in continuous and unbroken companionship, and 
so the movement ends as a duet. An energetic, 
skilfully wrought Finale of considerable compass 
closes this Sonata. 

“ No. 5 is introduced by an earnest, devotional 
Chorale, whose perhaps rather artificial closing 
turns are as remarkable in a harmonic point of 
In the 


orchestral manner again, but not the less organ- 


view as they are suited to the organ. 


like, is conceived the following somewhat gloomy 
and constrained Andante con moto, in B minor, 
with its pizzicato basses, and which finds a fresh 
and glad solution in the appended Allegro maes- 
toso in D major. ‘The tempo of this Finale must 
indeed be fiery, but it cannot be taken too fast 
without compiomising its effect upon the organ, 
which does not admit of very great rapidity in 
the somewhat piano-like triplet figures here em- 
ployed. 

“The Sixth Sonata contains, besides the plain 
Chorale: “ Our Father who art in Heaven,” 
several variations of the same, a fugue upon a 
theme taken from the Canto fermo, and lastly, a 





Finale, Andante, D major, 6-8 time. The Cho- 
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rale, which belongs to the Dorian mode, is here 
treated throvghout in D minor. The first varia- 
tion is like so many written by Bach; for three 
voices, each of which pursues its own self-deter- 
mined course, entirely characteristic and distinct 
from that of the others. In the second variation 
the Pedal has a figured bass in triplets, while the 
Manual bears the simple Chorale in full harmony. 
In the third the tenor takes the melody; the 
Pedal, in a short, fragmentary manner, accom- 
panies the right hand, whose movement is now 
short and broken, now more or less bound, for the 
most part duet-wise, in Thirds and Sixths. The 
two treatments of the Chorale which now follow, 
in the first of which the Pedal executes the Canto 





fermo, while in the second it is divided among 


the several upper voices, have for their accom- 
paniment a figure in broken chords, whose so 
extended use we cannot altogether like. On the 
other hand, the Fugue, which follows, with its 
spirited and lively rhythm, and in its dignified 
and simple keeping, brings us back to the right 
ground. With this we would have gladly ended 
the sonata. Truly beautiful, full of childlike 
piety and devotion as the following Andante 
(Finale) in itself is, and much as we recognize 
the deep significance which the composer meant 
to give to this movement in this place, yet it 
seems to us, in its ever modern, although noble 
coloring, to contrast too strongly with the antique 
Chorale of Luther, which, as treated in this 
Sonata, tells far better than the one incorporated 
in the third. It does not seem to set the right 
seal on the whole as the concluding piece. 

“ And so we close our notice of a work in 
many respects so new and so peculiar. It con- 
ceals a great wealth of things excellent and beau- 
tiful, and must surely have a weighty influence 
on our present organ literature, which cherishes 
the traditional forms more than it does the an- 
cient spirit.” 


— (—— > 


“ Superlatives” again. 

When Dwight’s Journal of Music again has 
occasion to refer to the “ extravagance of eulogy” 
which, according to the opinion of its editor, is 
“the common staple of musical criticism in the 
amiable and independent. press of these United 
States,” it may find a forcible illustration, much 
more forcible than any to which it has referred, 
in an article in the following number of its own 
issue, headed “ A Compliment to Otto Dresel.” 
What a difference it makes whether “ my ox 
gores your Cow,” or your ox gores my cow !” 

N. Y. Musical Review. 

We have carefully read the article referred to, 
and find that we are quite willing to stand by it. 
It contains no such “ extravagance of eulogy ” as 
we objected to in a previous article upon “ Su- 
perlatives.” It is to be sure a rather enthusiastic 
description of a private complimentary concert 
given to Mr. Dresel ;—not more enthusiastic than 
might have been heard from most of the best 
judges of good music in this city, who were largely 
represented at that concert. Two thirds of the 
article related to the compositions performed, (by 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Gluck, Weber, &c.,) 
and spoke of them with admiration. Does the 
Review think that extravagant ? The manner in 
which they were performed, too, was highly com- 
Was there more than one opinion 
Where then was the “extrava- 
Point out where “our ox 
Doubtless it was in the 


mended. 
about that ? 
gance of eulogy”? 
has so gored your cow.” 
































high estimate expressed of Mr. Dresel as an art- 
ist; and, as the strongest thing we said of him 
was to call him the “ musician par excellence 
among all who have ever resided among us,” we 
must presume that to be the sore point. All the 
comfort we can offer is to deliberately repeat the 
remark. We believe it to be simply true. The 
statement is by no means extravagant, at least in 
We spoke from 


the sense above referred to. 
sober conviction, not carelessly or lightly formed. 
Our conviction may be at fault; but in this case 


it happens to be a conviction which we share 
with the largest number of those who have had 


opportunity to judge, and whose opinions are the 
best worth having on our side. The statement 
belongs not at all to the same category with those 
which we had been denouncing as extravagant. 
We did not hint that Mr. Dresel was another 
Bach, another Mendelssohn, or even another 
Ferdinand Hiller, or Liszt, or Robert Franz. 
We did not make him outa “ Michael Angelo” 
of music! We did not pronounce him “ without 
a rival in the world”; nor did we apply to him 
any of those wild statements of which we had 
before cited specimens from the American press. 
We placed him at the head of the musicians who 
have resided here. Will anybody undertake to 
say that any really great musician ever did reside 
here? Clever and accomplished ones we have 
and have had; but one need not have risen to 
the point where he can once be mentioned with 
the great names, to merit to be acknowledged as 
the head and master of all the representatives of 
“the divine art” hereabouts. Call you it extra- 
vagant to say so much of Mr. Dresel ? Then it 
is because you know of others here, it may be in 
Name them ; 


New York, who are his superiors. 
we shall be too glad and proud to know them and 
believe so much of them. But no more, if you 
would persuade us, no more of your Michael 
Angelos ! 


i 


A New Piano-Forte. 

The New York Mirror of April 30 gives a glowing 
account of the trial, before a large party of musical 
professors, editors, critics, &c., of a New Piano-forte, 
invented and patented by Mr. Spencer B. Duicas, 
of Detroit, and now of No. 505 Broadway, New 
York. 
“vital to the future of the instrument.” 
to have proceeded from an attempt to resolve the 
piano, so far as its body (case, sounding-board, &c.) 
is concerned, into a variety of the Violin family ; to 


The improvements claimed are said to be 
They seem 





reduce its ponderosity till it shall have all the light- 


ness and vibratory freedom of the belly of the violin. 
The points of difference between the old and the new 
instrument are thus summed up by the Mrror. 


Tue Case.—In the old system the case is from 
one and a half to two inches thick ; in the new, the 
case is only half an inch thick. 

INTERIOR OF THE CasE.—In the old system the 
case is almost filled up by large and ponderous blocks 
of wood for the double purpose of strengthening the 
case and deadening the vibration; in the new, there 
is not a single pieee of wood inside the case, except 
the wrest plank, and therefore nothing to eat up or 
absorb the tone. The strength in the new system is 
derived from a light upper and lower iron frame, 
firmly bolted together, which sustains the strains of 
the strings, which cannot give, nor yield, nor warp, 
and is entirely independent of the thin case, upon 
which there is no strain whatever. 

Tue Borrom.—In the old system, the bottom of 
the Pianoforte is usually made of three layers of wood, 
each from one and a half to two inches in thickness 
glued together, forming a body of wood six inches 
thick, not very well calculated as a sensitive and 
sympathetic medium for the transmission of sound ; 

in the new, the bottom is composed of a single veneer 
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of wood about the eighth of an inch in thickness, 
which is rendered stiff and sonorous by being pressed 
into a strong sceantling frame a little too small for it, 
thus preserving a concave form, like the back of a 
violin. This highly sensitive sounding medium has 
a clean sweep of the whole length and breadth of the 
instrument. 

THe Sounp Boarv.—In the old system, the 
sound-board is glued to the case, and rendered stiff 
or resonant by ribs of wood traversing its under sur- 
face; in the new, its stiffness is secured without the 
aid of ribbing, by means of a delicate iron frame into 
which the sound-board, being purposely made some- 
what too large for it, is pressed. thus stiffening it, 
arching it, and imparting to it a vibratory power fully 
equal, in a larger degree, to that of the belly of the 
violin. The sound-post, which connects the upper 
and the lower sounding-boards, and by means of 
which the slightest vibration of the one is instanta- 
neously communicated to the other, is an entirely 
new and valuable application to the pianoforte. 

Tue Strincs.—In the old method of resting the 
strings zig-zag upon the wooden bridge, a side-bearing 
is unavoidable.  Side-bearing is thus explained: 
When the hammer strikes the string, the vibration 
communicated thereby is perpendicular; but when 
this vibration meets the bridge, it is checked by the 
zig-zag thereon, and the string receives a new or side 
motion. These two opposite motions merge even- 
tually into a circular motion, thereby disturbing the 
direct vibration, which becomes immediately impure 
and incapable of evolving the true and perfect indi- 
vidual tone. In the new system, metallic saddles are 
placed over the bridge, each end being fastened to 
the sounding-board, on which the strings rest, and 
through which they pass, in a clear, unbroken run, 
from end to end, offering no obstruction to the pure 
and direct vibration, and banishing all side-bearing 
or impure vibration from the piano forever. 

To our understanding the difference in favor of the 
Drigg’s method over the old system is as a Violon, 
clear and open, as made by the old masters, and one, 
the same in form, with bottom and sides ten times as 
thick, filled up with blocks of wood and strings all 
awry. The illustration is a strong one, but to those 
who have read carefully the above stated comparison, 
item by item, it will not scem either forced or strained, 
but on the contrary, a fair and apposite figure in 
illustration. 

The principle involved is certainly a good one. 
Whether the practical difficulties of reconciling so 
much lightness and vibratory freedom with the 
strength required by the enormous strain of all the 
wires of a piano, have been really and fairly over 
come, is what time alone can show. We derive all 
our present information from the Mirror, which de- 
clares its satisfaction in the most enthusiastic terms - 

The tone is wonderful in every respect—in melody, 
sympathetic, singing quality—in sparkling brilliancy, 
each note being a point of pure tone, no matter how 
rapid in its passage—in richness, and sonorousness 
and power of sostenuto. The bass is like the boom- 
ing of some great bell, or the satisfying depth of 
musical intonation of a dozen double basses, but 
although its power is so great, the purity and the 
gravity of its tone forbid it being too prominent when 
in connection with the upper notes of the instrument. 

GOTTSCHALK says, that it is the most important 
improvement he has seen—that with the exception of 

*s grand pianos, it is the finest instrument he 
ever heard. 

Mason says, it is a perfect poem in its power of 
expression and sentiment. 

WoLLENHAUPT pronounces it beyond all compari- 
son, the most perfect square piano he has ever played 
on. We could multiply these oral testimonials ad 
infinitum. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 


We are now able to supply bound volumes of the 
Journal for the past year. Also on hand a few sets 
bound from the beginning (four years.) Many of our 
subscribers, who commenced with the second year, 
may wish to complete their sets from the beginning. 
We have a large quantity of all the numbers of the 
first year remaining on our hands, which we will 
furnish (unbound) at half price. 

Concerts are not entirely over, as we were led to 
declare in our last weekly review. We had barely 
room in that very number at the last moment to 








give place to the announgement of the concert of the 
“German Trio,” at Chickering’s, last Saturday 
evening. The room was very full. The Trio by 
RvuBinsTEIN, for piano, violin and ’cello, which was 
played with great spirit by Messrs. Hause, Garrt- 
NER and JUNGNICKEL, seemed to us a much more 
striking composition than the Quartet which we 
heard in the winter by the same composer, and ap- 
Miss Pav- 
Lina MarpuoFF, a young and pretty German blonde, 
who recited Uhland’s ** Castle on the Sea,” first in 
English and then in German, has a sweet and mu- 
sical voice, and one would think a gift for language, 
The re- 


peared to give great pleasure generally. 


but the rendering was not very spirited. 
mainder of the concert we were unavoidably com- 
pelled to lose. The German Trio are bound for a 
summer tour in the British Provinces, where we 
a little to inspire a love 
.The ArtERNooN Con- 


doubt not they will do not 
for fine chamber music... . 
CERTS at the Musie Hall, too, have been resumed 
for three more weeks, by the members of the orches- 
tra on their own account, with Mr. Zerraun for 
conductor as before. On Wednesday they played 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony (in D) for the first 
time this season. The other selections, inclading the 
Freyschiitz and Semiramide overtures, and the usual 
admixture of the dance element, were familiar and 
good. <As to the manner of performance, it is 
enough to know that it was the same orchestra from 
which we have been hearing these things all the 
winter. It is 
we wish them all success. 

A Musical Service will be given by the Choir of 
St. Paul’s Church, under the direction of Dr. Tuck- 
ERMAN, on Wednesday evening next. The object 
of this performance is to show the decline of Church 
Music, during the last two centuries, and its gradual 
approach towards the secular school. Examples in 
the different styles of the English and Italian schools 
The public are invited. 


a good season for such concerts, and 


will be given. 

Mr. Natuan Rionarpson {Musical Exchange) 
has at last issued the eight “ Prize Songs” of the 
New York Musical Review, to which we have more 
than once alluded. Our readers will now have an 
opportunity to judge of them for themsclves. They 
average quite above the common run of songs pro- 
duced in this country; and two or three of them 
would hold their place in most of the collections 
called “Gems of German Song,” which have appeared 
here and in England. We have not time now for a 
close comparison, which it will be an_ instructive 
exercise for each purchaser to make for himself. 
They are engraved in the most beautiful style of any 
musical publications in this country, with tasteful 
vignette title pages, headings, &c., and do great 
credit to the enterprising publisher. 

Music entered largely here into the juvenile festiv- 
ities of May-day. The Music Hall was filled day 
and evening by the children of the Warren Street 
Chapel and their friends, under the kindly auspices 
of Rev. Mr. Barnarp. Music by the Germania 
Band, dances, flowers, &c., made summer within, 
however easterly and cold the wind without. A 
Floral Concert of children, under the direction of 
Mr. J. C. Jounson, was given at the Tremont 
Temple.....The operas in New York the two last 
weeks have been J Puritani, “ William Tell,” Lucia, 
Ernani, Norma, Trovatore. Flotow’s Martha drew 
crowded audiences of Germans the two last Saturday 
nights. To-night the Freyschiitz, for the first time, 
with Mme. LAGRANGE as Agatha. Luisa Miller is 
in active preparation. Bap1axt took his old part of 
William Tell; Miss Beurenp, the German singer, 
appeared as Adalgisa. We hear no more said of the 
Nozze di Figaro.....Mme. LAGRanGE and Gorts- 
CHALK have been giving a concert with their un- 
aided strength, in Philadelphia, exciting great enthu- 
siasm. Paropr and the SrraKoscuHeEs are there too, 
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and announce among other things “ the extraordi- 
nary musical novelty, Zhe Star-Spangled Banner,” 
arranged as a duet. Mr. ArtHurson is with them. 
The Harmonia Sacred Music Society (Philadelphia) 
announce Leorotp MEIGNEN’s new oratorio, “ The 
Deluge,” for the 7th inst. 


The Courier and Enquirer speaks highly of the 
Piano-forte Soirées of Mr. Bassrorp in New York : 
“Mr. Bassrorp, though quite a young man, has 
greater command of his instrument than many pian- 
ists of mature years who in time past have won great 
popularity here, and the high appreciatiou in which 
his talents are held by those who know them best 
cannot fail to be soon shared by the public at large.” 


A successful series of Saturday Afternoon Or- 
chestral Concerts has been given in Providence, R. 
1, under the direction of Mr. Henry AnuNner—so 
successful that a second series is to be commenced 
this afternoon. We have had ocecasion before this 
to allude to Mr. Ahner’s earnest efforts in the cause 
of good music in that city, which he has made his 
home since the dispersion of the “ Germanians.” 
He has’organized a small orchestra, with which he 
treats the public to mixed programmes of “ classi- 
eal” and “light”? music. The newspapers that 
were so scandalized at the idea of his Sunday eve- 
ning concerts of sacred music, now speak warmly in 
his praise. They have compromised upon Saturday 
afternoon; so music at all events will get a hearing, 
and perhaps prove whether it is altogether unworthy 
of the most sacred seasons. Mr. Ahner is also 
giving a series of evening subscription concerts, the 
last of which will come off on the 14th iust., for 
which occasion he has engaged Miss Hensier, Mr. 
Scuuttze, Mr. Cart Werse, the pianist, residing 
in Providence, and others. 

The Worcester Palladium has the following : 

The Mozart Society, after their successful closing 
concert, have counted their gains, and already there 
is a talk about the production of Haydn’s * Creation” 
for another season. But here is a result of their late 
efforts, so humble, that no one else will chronicle it. 
We heard, the other day, a boy on his way home from 
school, whistling the air of the ** Wonderful !” chorus, 
“For unto us a child is born,” as accurately as the 
msst fastidious could desire; and a little prattler, at 
another time, listening to the song of a robin, said: 
“He's singing ‘ All we like sheep.” The Society 
is sowing seed in new soil. May the seed be of the 
best! 

Musical Journals are springing up in all parts of 
the country. Two new ones lie upon our table — 
The first is the “ Purtaperrnra Musicar Jour- 
NAL AND Review,” which is issued every other 
Wednesday, at $1,25 per annum, J. M. WIxson, 
publishing agent. It is plainly a very near relative 
of the New York Musical Review, almost twin-like in 
appearance, and made up largely of the same read- 
ing matter, music, advertisements, &¢., with the 
exception of a few columns devoted to musical mat- 
ters of local interest in Philadelphia. Five numbers 
are already issued.— The other, and the newest 
comer, isthe * Canapran Musicat Revirw,” pub- 
lished on the first of cach month at Toronto, at 7s. 
6d. per annum. ‘Communications and subserip- 
tions to be forwarded to Mr. GrorGr F. 
Prof ssor of Music, Toronto, C. W.” 
infor that that gentleman is the proprietor and editor. 


GRAMAM, 
From which we 


Each number contains eight small quarto pages of 
letter-press, very beautifully printed, and four pages 
No. 1, fur May, contains brief editorials 
on the importance of Musie to the Canadas, on the 
de-irableness of forming Choral Societies, and on 


of musie. 


music in Congregational worship ; a letter from New 
York; scraps of musical news filling two or three 
columns; selections, anecdotes, &c.; and notices of 
new music sent by the (Canadian) publishers. These 
latter, it is stated, will be “so arranged that parties 
purchasing music may rely upon being able to select 
it, on reference to the Review, without any hesitation 





as to its merits or difficulties.” Rather a formidable 
undertaking, that!) The musical portion will be 
chiefly devoted to the publication of “ meritorious 
compositions by Canadian authors.” Success to 
music in Canada and to the new Review! 


A friend learns by private letter that Joacni™, 
the great violinist, has married GreseLa, the young- 
est daughter of Bettina von ArntM, authoress of 
the celebrated “ Correspondence of a Child with 
GorTHE.” 


“Gamma,” of the New Orleans Picayune, writing 
from Paris, April 3, says : 

Dramatic performances are not the only—I should, 
perhaps, sey, are not the favorite methods of amusing 
company at parties here. Comic singers are more 
in demand than any other class of performers. For 
example: Levassor, of the Palais Royal Theatre, 
makes $12,000 a winter by his evenings in society, 
for he sometimes sings at three or four parties a night. 
Some of the other comic singers ask from $20 to $40 
a séance, and nearly all of them have engagements ; 
but unless they have a good deal of tact, they cause 
some droll scenes. Some years ago there was an ex- 
farmer of lotteries over here, who was trying, by dint 
of good dinners and splendid balls, to reach New 
York society. via Paris. Levassor was at all of his 
balls, and Levassor would invariably sing twice or 
three times of an evening, “On n'y vient que pour 
manger votre roti,’ that being his newest and most 
popular song. There was more than one suppressed 
titter inthe room. Last week, one of M. Offenbach’s 
comic singers was engaged at the house of a stock- 
broker, who is known for the most obstinate operator 
for the “fall,” and, as a matter of course, his friends 
are chiefly among the operators for the “ fall’? In 
the course of the evening he sang the popular song, 
“Ta Bourse,” which is a biting satire, directed 
against the operators for the fall. It represents them 
as ferocious beasts, who delight in their country’s 
misfortunes, who dream of but disasters and catas- 
trophes. No laughs greeted the comic song, I war- 
ranty ou, and the poor singer, disappointed to death, 
sunk into his seat, and was unable to raise another 
note that evening. And asomewhat similar accident 
occured recently in one of the most aristocratic 
drawing-rooms of the Faubourg St. Honoré. Le- 
vassor himself was singing an epigrammatic song 
about old women. In the midst of his song, an 
elderly English woman, who resembled Mrs. Caudle 
in person, attire and voice, bounced out of her seat, 
furious. She abused him in the roundest terms, and 
walked out of the room with offended dignity. The 
first feeling which prevailed in the drawing-roora was 
consternation, for “scenes” are rare in well bred par- 
lors; but when the company recalled the odd cos- 
tume, the queer face and the whimsical character of 
the departed guest, they burst into a fit of uncontrol- 
lable laughter. No one would have discovered the 
joke if the old lady had not been at the trouble to 
‘wear the cap.” 


Music Abroad. 


Paris. 

The journal L’ Europe Artiste brings together the 
opinions of the various Parisian journals upon the 
recent début of our Boston prima donna, Evise Bis- 
CACCIANTI. We translate from a few of thei. 

Le Moniteur.—* A young lady, of a very great tal- 
ent, made her début March 16, 1856, at the Théatre 
Italien. Mme. Biscaccianti sang the Sonnambula. 
She has a soprano voice of the greatest compass and 
the greatest flexibility, which reaches, without any 
effort, the mi and fa in alt, and plays with passages 
the most difficult and complicated. She phrases with 
much elegance, and vocalizes with as much purity as 
agility. She was warmly applauded and _ recalled 
after the finale so dramatic and entrainant, and after 
the rondo: Ah! m’abbraccia, which she sang perfect- 
ly. We regret that Mme. B. arrived so late; prior 
engagements, it is said, call her to Italy ; but she will 
return hereafter.” 

Revue et Gazette Musicale.—* Mme. Biscaccianti 
posseses a soprano sfogato voice, really rare in its ex- 
tent, its timbre and expression. Never have we heard 
a sound sustained with more power and purity than 
her’s, twice in the réle of Amina. She has the in- 
stinct of song, she has the fire, the dramatic passion, 





and we believe her called to take rank among the 
illustrious lyric artists.” 

Messager des Thédtres.— The public could admire 
in Mme. B. a beautiful soprano voice, very extensive 
in compass, very agile, very pure, traversing with 
extreme facility the higher register, a method elegant 
and correct, passages of a rare hardihood and irre- 
proachable accuracy, é/an, accent, taste.” 

Le Théatre says : “ Of all the singers we have heard 
for some years inthe Sounambula, Mme. Biseaccianti 
is perhaps the only one who has the most approached 
the perfection that disappeared with the divine Son- 
tag.” 

La Verité.—*Mme. B. is not only a cantatrice of 
talent, taste and expression, but she acts with intelli- 
gence and a profound feeling of the dramatic situa- 
tion. She is destined next year to besome one of the 
most precious elements in M. Calzado’s troupe.” 


L’ Union.—** Mme. B. came to demand the Parisian 
sanction of the brilliant successes which she had al- 
ready obtained. Her hope was not deceived, for she 
had one of the most sympathetic receptions, and 
there was decreed to her with one accord the brevet 
of a great artiste. . . . . From the first meas- 
ures the audience perceived that they had to do with 
an artist of superior merit; that beautiful manner of 
phrasing and shading the melody and of caressing the 
note, that rich and brilliant vocalization, all revealed 
the artist of taste and knowledge, thoroughly familiar 
with all the secrets of her art.” 


We might multiply these citations still further ; the 
same tone runs through them all. Mm. Biscaccianti 
had intended to sing only once as she passed through 
Paris, but this success compelled her to appear once 
more. 


Our theatres are taking advantage of their last 
“good days” to bring out new pieces, for they must 
press now or the fine spring weather will seduce more 
people out of doors than their most elaborate paste- 
board groves and canvas parterres of flowers. What 
do you think they have brought out at the Ambigu ? 
Paradise Lost, ‘a drama in five acts,”’ in which Eve 
appears in paradisiacal costume! It is a sort of pot 
pourri of Milton, De Chateaubriand, De Lamartine, 
Gessner, (death of Abel,) and reaches an incredible 
height of sublime—fun! It opens with the fallen 
angels thrown from Heaven; then comes a revolt in 
hell, Satan on his throne, &e. Oh! Frenchmen ! 
Vrenchmen! what droll animals you are! In music 
we have had a fair début at the Grand Opera. Mlle 
Donati, soprano, sent us by Italy. At the Italiens we 
have had Mme Grisi in *‘Semiramide ;” ‘* Norma” 
and ‘* Lucrezia Borgia,” with Mario (her success has 
not been great.) At the Opera Comique, a pretty one 
act opera by M. Besanzoni, a young comnoser. At 
the Theatre Lyrique, a new opera by M. Ad. Adam, 
for the reappearance of Mme Meillet. At Notre 
Dame last Monday, M. Gounod’s mass was executed 
by eight hundred performers: and it rains} concerts 
—the walls are covered with concert bills.—Corr. of 
N. O. Picayune. 

The Gazette Musicale says: ‘* Never was historical 
and retrospective music more in honor than just now. 
DELSARTE, the able singer and professor ultra classic, 
would fain go to the chamber music of the old French 
king Pharamond to prove that the past is worth more 
It is a conviction like any other, 
For the present he 


than the present. 
and which has its arguments. 
has only gone back to the fourth century, to the hymn 
of St. Ambrose (Creator alme), to redescend to the 
sixth century, and let us hear the hymn (Lucis Crea- 
tor) for four voices, by St. Gregory the great, Pope 
and doctor of the Church. In the curious concert 
which he gave us on the 27th of March, this zealous 
explorer of the music of the past transported us from 
the fifth to the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Lulli, Rameau and Gluck were laid under 
contribution. Frangois Delsarte is not only the pub- 
lisher of this retrospective music in his Archives du 
Chant—he is the naive and true singer of it, com- 
ical and tragical; he touches you and makes you 
laugh in the delicious chansons: Languiraizye tou- 
jours, mon bon laboureur, as he strongly moves and 
shakes his audience with terror in the recitative of 
Medea in the ninth scene of Lulli’s Thésée. Mme. 
Viardot and Mme. Gaveaux-Sabatier lent their aid in 
the execution of this curious music. * * * * Of 
all the concerts of the season, this, with its old music, 
has presented the most novelty.” 
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Advertisements. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
AFTERNOON SERIES. 


T the request of numerous parties the Orchestra have de- 
cided to give 
THREE MORE CONCERTS, 
at the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, the first to take place on Wed- 
nesday, May 7th. 


PROGRAMME of the SECOND CONCERT, 
Wednesday, May 14th. 


1—Symphony No. 9, in B flat,.........ceeeeeeereees 
2—Overture : “ Jessonda,”’........sccecceerres 
8—Waltz: “ Kammer Ball-Tiinze,”............00005 
4—Duet from “ Norma,” |(for two cornets) 
Performed by Messrs. Pinter and Heinicke. 
6—Champagne Galop,.........sceceeecreneeeereees 
6—Overture : * La Siréne,”.......ceeeere cece eeeeeee Auber. 


Packages of three Tickets, 50 cents; single admission 25 
cents—to be had at the Music Stores and at the door. 
Doors nati at 24,—to commence at 3!0’clock. 














’ 


READY FOR DELIVERY. 


THE “BIGHT 
NEW YORK MUSICAL REVIEW 


PRIZE SONGS. 


The best collection of Songs ever before published in 
America, the history of which may be found in the Illustrated 
Catalogue of KicHarpson’s Musica, ExcHaNnGe (to be had 
gratis). Owing to the great pressure of advance orders, we 
have been unable to get these songs ready for delivery before. 
The following is the complete list : 


No. 1—Sweet anp Low. By O. Dresel—(took the first prize of 
$200.) 


No. 2—One Heart ror Me. Author unknown. 
No. 8—Wuere, WHERE ARE ALL THE Birps THaT Sana. By 
Frank Sewall. 
No. 4—My Gente Morner’s Sona. By C 
the second prize of $100.) 
No. 5.—Tue Basy. By B. D. Allen. 
No. 6—Tue Frowers. By Frank Darley. 
No. 7—Tue Partixe. Author unknown. 
No. 8—Serenape. By Robert Stépel. 
N. B. These eight songs were selected from 400 which were 
sent in for competition. 
Price 25 cents each. 


. ©. Converse—(took 





PUBLISHED BY 
NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
Mustoal Machange, 282 Washington Street. 
iO MUSIC TEACHERS. —A Professor of Music, 
well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Middle States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 
prefer to live ina more Southern climate. Application may 
be made at this office. 
( RGANIST.—A Gentleman a has had ‘twenty years’ 


experience as Organist and Conductor of a small C hoir, 
ee of Mr. Dwieart at this office. 








Wishes a new situation. 


THE GOLDEN WREATH. 


A Choice Collection of Favorite Melodies, designed for the use 
of Schools, Seminaries, Select Classes, &c. Also, a Com- 
plete Course of Elementary Instruction, upon the Pesta- 
lozzian System, with numerous Exercises for Practice. By 
L. O. Emerson. 24 pages. l6mo. Bound in boards, 
leather back. Price, 25 cts. 

This is anew book, and judging from present appearance, 
will be the most popular work of its class published. There 
is an exceeding aptness about the instructions, and an attract- 
iveness in the melodies that will at once commend it to all for 
whom it is designed. 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 


Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store. 


SCHARFENBERG & ‘& LUIS 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


LDPLPDPDLDLA PPP 


“EDWARD eo 


Sa—eseer™ 


BALCH, 





Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9 » Broadway, N.Y. 


The Latest Publications of 


J. A. NOVELLO. 
ORIGINAL LONDON EDITIONS. 


Novello’s Complete Folio Edition. 

RINEK’S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL, 
Op. 55. Carefully revised and corrected; with the German 
directions and terms translated into English. Price $3,75; or 
in Six Parts, 75 cents each. 


PART I, price 75c., contains— 





PREFACE. 
Nos. 1 to 12. Short and easy pieces in two parts. 
” 13 to 24. three parts, 


” ” four parts. 
Preludiums, in various keys, for soft or loud 
stops. 


” 25 to 86. 
” 37 to 66. 


PART II, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 67 to132. Exercises for the pedals. 
» 133 to 144. Twelve Chorales, or well-known German Psalm 
Tunes, with variations. 


PART III, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 145 to159. Fifteen easy Postludes, or Concluding Vo- 
luntaries, in the Fugue style. 


PART IV, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 160 to 174. Fifteen Postludes, or Concluding Volunta- 
ries for alternate manuals, in the Fugue style. 


PART V, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 175 to 181. Seven Preludes and Fugues. 
No. 182. The Flute Concerto. 
» 183. Variations on “ Heil dir Sieges Kranz,” or, ‘God 
save the Queen.” 
PART VI, price 75c., contains— 
Nos. 184 to 192. Nine Preludes and Fugues. 
» 193 to 194. Fantastie and Fugue. 
Please to order Novello’s Edition, and quote the prices. 





MENDELSSOHN’S 
SIX GRAND SONATAS FOR THE ORGAN. 

New Edition, complete in one Book, $1.75, or singly,as follows : 

No. I. Price 44c. No. 4. Price 38c. 

2. 25e. 5& 6”) OBe. 

38 ” 25c. 6. ” Ble 
Composed and dedicated to Dr. F. ScHLEMME oi by Fe.ix Men- 

DELSSOHN Bartnotpy. Op. 65. 
J. Alfred Novello, London and New York. 


NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Vol. 8. Dr. Crotch’s Elements of Musical Composition with the 
inusical examples properly combined with the text. 
The Musical Ex amples revised by Thomas Pickering 
(Former price $5.25c.) In paper wrappers, $1.13c. By 
mail—$1.20c. 
Volumes of this series already issued. 
Vol. 1. Cherubini’s Counterpoint and Fugue, $1.63c. 
» 2. Dr. Marx’ General Musial Instruction, 163. 
» 3. Fétis on Choir and Chorus Singing, 38. 
” 4. Mozart’s succinet Thoro’ Bass School, 21. 
” §. Catel’s Treatise on Harmony 63. 
” 6. Albrechtsberger’s Collected writings on Thoro’ Bass, 


Harmony and Composition for self-instruction. Vol. 1. 
Harmony and Thoro’ Bass, price 88c. Vols. 2 and 3. 
Guide to Composition, 88e., each. Three vols. bound 
in one complete, Cloth Boards—S2 63c. 
J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, 889 Broadway, New York. 








J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical ahengyy 282 Washington S 


O T T °o DRES E L 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





WAREROOMS 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 


Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 


__MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, } 





r-l0B PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Ofte 


ED. B. ROBINSON 
PIANO-FORTE TUNER. 


Orders received at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 
Washington Street. 








EW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 
Wwe be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 








>. ££. DOD. 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms. 
(G-PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 





SIG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

onto + nee 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 


INSTRUCTION om pe PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addressed at her residence, 55 Hancock St. 


CARL HAUSE 
FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 
Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Kow, 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
2.5 Washington Street, Boston. 














MR. AUGUST FRIES, 


Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
282 W: wchingien street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 


G. ANDRE & Co.'s 

Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 S. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


(GA catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and taiesin 








DW IGHT’S JOURN. AL OF ‘MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 





Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 38. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

(> Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished.-—Address J. 8S. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoot Sr. Boston. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per ey eee cvsernecces 

Each subsequent insertion, per line....... 

For one column, on lines) first insertion. .. 

Do each subsequent. - 86 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 

Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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